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Not as long as I can keep it up! Don't think nurses are rich, because they are 
busy all the time. I have received more ridicule, sarcasm, slams, advice, and 
rebukes on profiteering! Such is the construction other nurses put upon my 
business. God knows, and I know, so why should I care? 

Pennsylvania. I. E. B. 



CHURCH ATTENDANCE 

DEAR EDITOR: Regarding nurses and church: E. L. C. must be an extremely 
fortunate nurse if she can always have a patient who can be "fixed up" in 
time for Sunday School. Then, too, she is presuming when she says that "any 
organization that rejects Christ cannot prosper," for taken as a whole, there is 
no organization or class of people doing more to smooth the rough places or to 
alleviate suffering than the nurses. After I have spent a long night or day with 
some suffering human who is uncertain whether the end will be a return to life 
or a passing away, I would lather sit down in a quiet spot somewhere and read 
Drummond's "Greatest Thing in the World" than to go to Sunday School. Who 
would not ? Not that I reject Christ, — f ar from it, for practical religion is summed 
up in "Love to God and service to man," and how better can we show our love 
than through our service ? Let us then accord to every nurse the individual right 
to suit herself regarding her form of public worship. If E. L. C. can go to 
Sunday School, well enough, but where she can, there may be ten other nurses 
who will have to manifest their love to God in other service. We gain nothing by 
striving to have others live up to our standard; we do well if we live up to our 
own standard, granting to others the privilege of doing their duty as they see fit. 
Tennessee 0. H. B. 



ARMY NURSES ARE PRAISED IN THE HOUSE 

DEAR EDITOR: Tribute to American Army nurses who served overseas was 
paid recently by Representative Jeffers, Democrat, Alabama, in the House. 
He said that "any one guilty of any statement in any way besmirching the records 
of the Army Nurse Corps overseas is simply ignorant of the caliber of women 
who served loyally in that splendid organization." Mr. Jeffers, who served in 
the American Army in France and was wounded, said "such baseness is worthy 
of the fiend incarnate himself." 

A Subscriber. 

ARE NURSES COMMERCIAL? 
I 

DEAR EDITOR: In the December number of the Pictorial Review there 
appears an article by Miss Clara D. Noyes, president of the American 
Nurses' Association and director of the American Red Cross, in which the writer 
states, referring to "the new California nursing laws," that the nursing schools 
of California "are obliged by law to give their student nurses $20.00 a month," 
this being due not "to the nursing laws, but to the functioning of a state minimum 
wage for women." As chairman of the legislative committee of the California 
State Nurses' Association, I would state that the nursing schools above referred 
to are not obliged by any law to pay any stated sum of money to the student 
nurses herein, such sum being within the control of the hospital and school 
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authorities, and varies in amount from no allowance, in a few cases, to $20.00 
monthly, for third year nurses, in some others. In order that this correction may 
come to the attention of the nurses of the country, will you give the same some 
space in the January number of The American Journal of Nursing? 

Martha Augusta Adams, R.N. 
Chairman California State Nurses' Association Legislative Committee. 

II 

DEAR EDITOR: May I say what an old graduate, doing industrial work, 
thinks about "Sub-Nurses and the Shortage of Nurses"? I wish "home 
care of the sick" might be taught in the upper grades of the grammar schools, 
and in high school. One of the advantages of this course would be to awaken 
in the girls an interest in the nursing profession. Also to encourage them to 
complete their high school course so that they might enter training. Our small 
town has had only one course in "Home Care of the Sick" with about thirty-six 
enrolled. The Red Cross instructor could give us only Monday afternoon and 
evening. Monday is wash day and last summer was very hot, hence only thirty- 
six. Two of the girls in the mill became so interested that they gave up their 
mill work, took their savings and secured a very able tutor to make up the 
educational deficiency in the entrance requirements of a hospital training school. 
They entered September first and are making good. In fact, the superintendent 
of nurses asked me if I had any more like them. I would very much dislike to 
believe that graduate nurses are charging more than they are earning, and I 
cannot believe it. I will relate one of my own experiences about charges. During 
the war while I was doing private duty nursing, I was called to a family where 
I had nursed many times before. I had not increased my price as I had heard 
Miss Sly say, and heartily agreed with her that if we, because of the increased 
demand, raised our prices, we would be no better than the miners who went on 
strike because the nation had to have coal. When I was about to leave the case 
I was asked, rather to my surprise, what my charges were. I said same as 
usual, $25.00 a week. "Well," said my patient, "I guess not. Emily is charging 
us $30.00." Emily was a practical nurse, whom they called in for small ailments, 
but mostly to stay with the children when the parents went out of town. We 
all know a typhoid or pneumonia case needs the best care that can be given; 
just now one of my mill men is paying $49.00 a week. As his was a severe case 
the nurse will be with him for some time. It will be hard on him and means 
rather a hard winter for the family, but they feel that the necessary nursing has 
saved his life. No "Sub-Nurse" could have taken that case. The doctor could 
only get there once a day and some days I could not get there at all. So there 
could not have been the necessary supervision. I have nursed in many families 
where I've been paid for my services in monthly installments, but / have always 
been paid by these small wage earners. The only people who ever failed to pay 
me in full for my services were wealthy folk. I want to tell you about one wise 
man. I took care of his wife through a very severe attack of typhoid. He had 
had it, then their little son. She had, with the help of the neighbors, cared for 
them. When she developed it herself (she was pregnant) the young country 
doctor called in a specialist, who said her only chance was a graduate nurse. 
This man was earning $75.00 a month (this was eighteen years ago), and I told 
him when I left the case that he could pay his bill as he could afford it. He said, 
"No, indeed, he could never ask anyone who lived a nurse's life of work and 
worry for twenty-four hours a day to wait." Then he told me his wise plan. 
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When he married he started a fund, putting aside a sum each month for sickness. 
When their boy was born he could afford the best of care for his wife, and now 
again he paid me $150.00 promptly and did not feel it too much, although he was 
paying me $25.00 a month more than he was earning. Before I dismiss this 
case I must say a word for the doctor. I have never forgotten him. The patient 
was too sick for any but trained care, and I was very tired. Unless he was called 
out he came each evening at the close of his office hours and sat with the patient 
and took the best of care of her till midnight, so I could get some sleep. In all 
my years of nursing I have found only one other who did this for the nurse. 
Both men were large-hearted Irishmen. Now my idea is: Not to cut prices, not 
to train sub-nurses, but to educate every girl to enroll in home nursing classes so 
she may read a thermometer correctly, take and understand something about 
pulse and respiration, give bed baths and make beds. She could then know 
early in the disease to call the doctor and thus lessen the length of the illness. 
Second, train the general public, not only the wage earners, but the salaried men 
to save, as the apple of their eye, that part of their bank account, entitled "Sick- 
ness, Nurse and Doctor." 

Wisconsin. J. B. 

HOURS OP DUTY 

DEAR EDITOR: Just a few words in regard to private duty nursing. I 
understand quite a few of our girls prefer twenty-four hour work. Now 
I am in hopes no one will be offended at what I say, for I am quite sure you will 
find that I am more than willing to do the right. Yet I do not think that any 
nurse should do double duty only in emergency. This emergency means where 
there is no other nurse available. Quite a few of our nurses claim they can get 
sufficient rest in the homes, yet I have always found the nurse who does this 
does not even sleep six hours undisturbed; neither does she take three hours in 
the open. Now girls, we cannot remain in the homes and do justice to our selves. 
Have you ever thought of the great sin you are committing to neglect your own 
body? Then why do you remain in the homes and neglect yourself until you 
are wrecks? This does not constitute good nursing. Our work is too important 
to neglect ourselves in such a way. Then what time do you have for social life? 
Not any. What time to attend church? Not any. If you do, you are so tired 
and exhausted you scarcely know what the preacher has said. I thoroughly 
enjoyed the letter from the nurse who wrote on attending church. This is an 
important feature in our work and I sincerely hope more of our girls will see fit 
to attend more regularly; for there isn't anything that would help us more to 
combat with the many, many hardships we have to bear. I realize that there 
has been much said in regard to our charges. Yet I believe where the nurse is 
thoroughly competent and conscientious, ethical and professional I do not believe 
there will be much said after the family realizes that she is not only working for 
the mere little sum of six dollars for twelve hours constant care of their loved 
ones. Now girls, let's try to be considerate of each other. And do our work well 
and cheerfully for twelve hours, for we cannot live in that bright, cheerful spirit 
we should live in unless we get the proper rest. Stop for a moment and think 
of some of our older nurses who are practically wrecks. They are fast growing 
old without anything to look forward to but to plod along the best they can with 
broken down constitutions. All from improper care of themselves. Their lives 
might have been spared for many years of good service had they taken care of 
themselves. There is another thing I wish we could impress upon the nurses, 



